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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 277 

An introductory chapter furnishes a useful account of the rise 
and progress of physical anthropology. The science may be said to 
date from 1699, when a Cambridge scholar, Edward Tyson, published 
his Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris. This was the first attempt 
to describe the anatomy of an anthropoid ape. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Linnaeus in his Systema Naturce went back to Aristotle in defi- 
nitely assigning man to a place among other animals, and the great 
Blumenbach classified the chief varieties of man and investigated 
comparative human craniology. In the nineteenth century came the 
brilliant work of Broca, Virchow, Metchnikoff, and others, who made 
full use of evolutionary concepts and established physical anthro- 
pology on a solid foundation. 

The present volume is described as a "handbook for students," 
mainly those who combine the study of physical anthropology with 
human anatomy. It presumes, therefore, some familiarity with ana- 
tomical terms. Although the text is very condensed, the statements 
made receive constant elucidation from the excellent illustrations. 
Any one looking for a general account of the mammalia and for a spe- 
cial description of the primates (anatomy, crania, and dentition) 
will turn at once to Dr. Duckworth's manual. 

Hutton Webster. 

University of Nebraska. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 
1916. Measurement of Attention in the Field of Cutaneous Sensa- 
tion (pp. 443-460) : K. M. Dellenbach. - The results of a former 
experiment (reported in a former number) with auditory stimula- 
tions are confirmed by experiments in intensity and extensity of 
cutaneous stimulation. Visual Imagery and Attention: An Analy- 
tical Study (pp. 461-492) : Helen Clark. -Pure types of images 
are comparatively rare. Ocular movements indicate in general sec- 
ondary attention and changes in clearness. Reconstructive Recall 
(pp. 493-506) : Garry C. Myers and Caroline E. Myers. - Doubt- 
ful recalls usually are wrong, while bits of memory that seem right 
usually prove so. Remnants of remembered selections can often be 
pierced into accurate memories even though at first apparently for- 
gotten. An Experimental Study of Economical Learning (pp. 506- 
529) : H. E. Conrad and G. F. Arps. -In arithmetical computations 
a group of students taught to think in terms of results only sur- 
passed those with the same drill in the usual way. Economical 
methods should be used early to avoid interference effects. New 
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Laboratory Equipment (pp. 530-549) : Christian A. Euckmich. - 
Descriptions of the following apparatus are given: Tuning-fork of 
variable intensity, automatic tuning-fork hammers, adjustable wire 
forks, blind-spot apparatus, disc cutter, variable color mixer, appa- 
ratus for paired exposures, tambour, piston recorder, adjustable 
standard and 25 wall charts. Notes on Practise Improvement, and 
the Curve of Work (pp. 550-565) : E. L. Thorndike. -Results are 
given on the learning curve in clerical work, relation between initial 
ability and improvement, the effect of a day of study and a night of 
rest, and the effect of rest on achievement and improvement. Minor 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory at Cornell University. 
On Cutaneous After Images (pp. 566-569) : F. L. Dimmick. - After- 
sensation was always found. On Perceptive Forms Below the Level 
of the Two-Point Limen (pp. 569-571): E. deLaski. - Subliminal 
separations are discriminable probably through a qualitative judg- 
ment. 7s Introspection Individual or Social, Within or Without? (pp. 
572-573) : "W. D. Wallis. - The outside world is a part of the intro- 
spective individual as well as his being a part of it. Booh Review 
(pp. 574-577) : Pierre Janet, Digest of "Alcoholism and Mental De- 
pression": Frederick M. Smith. Booh Notes. Index. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



At a meeting of the New York Psychiatrical Society, on December 
6, 1916, a committee was appointed to inquire into the activities of 
psychologists and more particularly of those who have termed them- 
selves "clinical psychologists" in relation to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of abnormal mental conditions. This committee desires to 
make the following report. 

"We have been greatly impressed by the earnestness and success 
with which psychologists are endeavoring to make their science serv- 



